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so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLze Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
‘women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 
These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 





them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its - 


buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest ir religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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GOD'S DISCIPLINE. 





BY HARRIET R. RUSSELL. 
I labored, watched, and waited in distress, 
My garden seemed a perfect wilderness ! | 
All the leaves drooped—the buds refused to blow— 
My Lord was coming—what had I to show ? 


Ah, sighed I, if He were to come to-night, 

What would he say to such a piteous sight ? 

“ The seeds I sowed for thee how hast thou nourished ? 
The plants I gave to thee, how have they flourished ? 
The charge that thou hast taken let me see ; 

The love that thou hast talked of, show it me.” 

Lord, thou wilt find my work not done—not done, 

No flowers, no charge, no love—none, Master, none ! 
At dawn I rose with deep despair oppressed ; 

Ran to my garden, for I could not rest ; 

When, lo! I found the Master had been there, 
Unseen, unheard, had wandered every-where ; 

And while I wept had walked about my ground, 
And while I slept had watered all he found, 

The leaves no longer withered in the sun, 

Soon, soon the buds burst open one by one ; 

Oh, joy! I have not watched for flowers in vain ; 
Here are a few—dear Master—come again ! 


THE INTERNAL TEACHER. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

ET us consider these sayings of Christ; 

“* The Comforter whom the Father will send 
in my name, he shad teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you: ..... He shall receive 
of mine, and shalt show it unto you.” ‘The idea 
under these words is, that the Holy Spirit, 
coming from the Father, passes through the 
Son, and the experience of the Son, being pho- 
tographed, so to speak, on that Spirit in its 
passage, is thereby transferred to believers and 
becomes a sort of memory within them. The 
very essence of all Christ’s history is taken in- 
to that Spirit so that it comes to us charged 
with his character and deeds, It enters into 
the pith of our spirit, so that it is the life of 
our life, and standing there, as we may say, in 
the pulpit within our very heart, it becomes 
our ever-present teacher, preaching Christ to 
us day and night. The disciples heard the ex- 
ternal words of Christ while he was present 
with them; but this was a superficial opera- 
tion, only preliminary to the final and real 
teaching which he was to give them. Their 
salvation was to come by spiritual infusion, 
that had in it not only the same truths that he 
taught by word, but all his unspoken wisdom 
and all his hidden experience. By a double 


photographic process, the things of Christ were 


first to be received in the mediating Spirit, 
and then to be shown to the disciples and 
transfused into their life, so that all his sayings 
should come back to them in the secret cham- 
bers of their consciousness and all that he had 
done should reveal itself to them as in the 
glass of an omniscient memory. 





It.is very beautiful to think that such a Teach- 
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eris present with us, watching all the motions of 


| our spirits, all our thoughts and feelings, wait- 


ing to seize the lucky moment when some sym- 
pathetic point rises within, to bring the fitting 
word of Christ to our remembrance, and in- 
fuse his thoughts into our thoughts, his expe- 
rience into our experience, and so by ten 
thousand fibers of connection weave our spir- 
its into unity with his. It is very beautiful to 
think that besides our personal memory we 
have, in that good Spirit that whispers within 
us, a great transferred memory, or, we may say, 
an opening of our memory into the great memo- 
ry of Christ; that, as by personal memory we 
can recover all that we have ever experienced, 
however distant it may be from our present 
consciousness, so by this spiritual memory we 
have access to all the experiences that are in 
the memory of Christ—in fact, to that vast 
reservoir of words and deeds of which it is 
said, that if they had been recorded, “the 
world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written.” Surely this is the wealth 
that we have in Christ. 


And we may go a great deal farther: for 
Christ has, besides his own personal body, a 
zreat spiritual body that comprises the whole 
Primitive Church. Peter and Paul and all the 
apostles and all their followers, and the patri- 
archs and prophets, thousands and thousands 
that gathered to Christ from this world and 
from Hades during the apostolic age, all that 
had part in the first resurrection, now go to 
form one great spiritual organization, which is 


_ the body of Christ, as really as was the body 


in which he first arose from the dead. And as 
the Holy Spirit, coming from the Father 
through the Son, takes into itself all the human 
experiences through which it passes, so it per- 
meates every member of this great complex 
spiritual body, and assumes by photographic 
process all the experiences of the apostles and 
prophets and the multitude that no man can 
number that were taken into identity with him 
at his Second Advent ; and thus comes to us 
charged with the essence of that vast accumu- 
lation of human life which was gathered into 
the first resurrection. Every iota of the history 
not only of Christ, but of Peter and James and 
John, and Moses and Elijah, and every apostle 
and every prophet, and every one of their fol- 
towers, is now printed in the Holy Spirit, and 
is open to the reading of those who receive 
that Spirit in their hearts and understand its 
language. Countless volumes of biography, 
such as we need to study in working out our 
own salvation, are as accessible to us as our 
own memories, if we know how to enter into 
the closet of our hearts, and learn the lore 


that the Comforter teaches there. 


In this study, it is essential that we should 
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never forget that the least things have the most 


in them—that the infinitesimals contain the 
infinite. The microscopist will show you a 
gray speck as big as half a pin-head, that you 
can make nothing of with the naked eye ; but 
place it under his instrument, and, behold, it 
contains in clear letters the whole of the Dec- 
laration of Independence! ‘This is but a faint 
illustration, on the one hand of the elusive deli- 
cacy of that wonderful Spirit that is busy 


within us, and on the other of the volumes and | 


libraries that can be found in it by any one 
who has the proper microscope in his heart. 


SPRING ODORS. 





NE who visits the blooming orchard or |... en , 
() 6 | This is the love season of the inanimate king- 


walks by the purple lilac at this season, 


is sensible of the immense diffusion of subtile, | 34g female attractions of plants that strikes 


exquisite perfume that is going on from the | 


laboratory of the flowers. A little later the 


dicates that they serve a purpose, and throw 
doubt upon the poet’s saying: 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
We suspect that science will show that though 
this sweetness is poured into the air, it is by 
no means wasted. 

A theory has been proposed by some writer, 
that all these odors of flowers and fruits com- 
municate essential qualities to the atmosphere, 
fitting it for the highest purpose of human res- 
piration, and that what is stored up in it by 
the emanations of summer, are necessary for 
expenditure during the remaining parts of the 
year. 

We think this must be so. The odor of 
flowers, what is it but the perfume of love? 


| dom, and it is the clash of the infinite male 


locust and honey-suckle are perfect bouquets of | 


scent. 
examples. ‘The currant and the grape-blos- 
som send forth their incense. 
blossom has its odor, sensible to a close exami- 
nation, as probably do the maple, the elm, 
and the other trees of the forest. But the 
great distillery of perfume is, after all, the 
grass under our feet. Nowhere do we find 
the essence of all sweetness—the “balm of a 
thousand flowers”—so combined and concen- 
trated as in the growing grass. The proud, 
who always carry their heads in the air, and 
city people, who have to “keep off from the 
grass,” little know the character of the humble 
herb that greens our meadows and carpets the 
ground for our tread. In order to form a per- 
fect acquaintance with grass, you must lie 
at length under some partially shading tree 
where the turf is thick, in the middle of the 
day, and bury your nose in the fragrant, downy 
thicket. Do not be afraid of bugs or of get- 
ting too near the ground. Here you breathe 
the very breath of nature. You inhale the 
kindly fragrance of her bosom that goes with 
soothing effect deep into your own. Snuff it 
again. Is there any sweeter welcome to the 
sense of smell in all the range of its possess- 
ions? We know of but one—the perfume 
which lovers find in the aura of each other’s 
presence. Now open your eyes and look out 
into the wonderful, pale-green, fairy-like thick- 
et that opens before you. ‘The blades of 
grass, magnified by the lack of other objects 
of comparison, seem a forest weird and strange, 
but beautiful ; and here is one of its inhabi- 
tants, a bright-jacketed beetle, enlarged by 
fancy to a monster, traversing the labyrinth, 
climbing some of the trees, going down others 
and crossing chasms on the leaning stems. 
You will not soon tire of the sights and smells 
of this novel world. Probably if our hearing 
were nicely cultivated we should be able to 
hear also its wonderful sounds. 

The fact that all these odors from grass and 
shrub and tree are distilled ceaselessly into 
the air, without reference to man’s direct ob- 
servation and enjoyment, suggests the question, 
What are they for? The economy seen in 
nature, its adaptation of every thing to use, in- 


Even the oak- | 


But these are only the most palpable | 


out this sweetness, and sends it laden with vi- 
tality to impart warmth and quickening to the 
“desert air.” 

If this be a true idea, perhaps a sanitary 


_ effect remains to be produced by increasing 





the number of odor-bearing flowers and plants. 
The Lord placed man first in a garden, and 
surrounded him with all manner of fruit-bear- 
ing trees. In that condition he was free from 
disease and death. Afterwards the earth be- 
came to a great extent denuded of these health- 
giving agents. Selfishness, savagery and war 
are destroyers of fruit and flowers. The civili- 
zation of the last thirty years is beginning to 
restore an interest in the culture of these 
things, and Communism makes a specialty of 
it. Who knows but that, as Communities pre- 
vail and the earth is re-clad again with the ver- 
dure and flowers of the original garden, the 
atmosphere will be again supplied with those 
subtile elements of odor, springing from the 
harmony of the flowers, which will modify it 
favorably for respiration, and help to form a 
contagion of love and life by which the miasm 
of cholera and other forms of disease will be 
excluded?—G. W. Noyes. 








MY OLD SCHOOLMATE. 


ERHAPS some readers of the CrrcuLAR 

may remember an article in the last 
volume entitled “Talk with an Old Friend,” 
describing a conversation I had with a school- 
mate by the name of Wm. Newlief Hobbie. 
Speaking of his school experience I stated that 
his love of truth was apparently genuine, but 
at the time of my acquaintance with him it 
seemed to lead him into strange paths. He 
was not popular with the more conservative 
part of society around him, and for a while he 
drifted in the direction of skepticism. Per- 
haps a more detailed account of the steps that 
led him to skepticism would be interesting. 

He was much above the average student 
in the school that we attended. He had a 
large head, and possessed what might be 
called a judicial mind. That is, a mind that 
strove to pass an unbiased judgment on what- 
ever came under its notice, and to secure for 
itself what might be claimed as absolutely un- 
deniable truth. With this apparently honest 
and praiseworthy purpose he conceived it to 
be his duty to divest himself of every doctrine 





or belief that had obtained a lodgment in his 
mind or feelings through the agency of his 
early training and education, and lay anew for 
himself the foundations of his creed on a basis 
so sure that no heavenly or earthly or infernal 
power could ever shake it. 

It was not long before he found himself in 
the old well-beaten track of skepticism which 
has been traveled by so many would-be-wise 
men. From this standpoint he declared that 
he had no certain evidence of a future human 
existence, or of the existence of a God. 

Being suddenly called away at the time of 
his visit here, as he there says, he wrote re- 
questing me to send him all of our publica- 
tions. This I was glad to do, and since perus- 
ing them he has written me the following let- 
ter: 





, Co., California, Fan. 10, 1875. 

DeEAR FRIEND AND SCHOOLMATE :—I have 
carefully studied the publications that at my 
request you sent me, as well as the CiRCULAR 
for which I subscribed. My motive for doing 
so was to find out and examine the basis of 
your unique Community movement, rather than 
that of reconsidering questions of theology 
which, as you are well aware, I have considered 
and dismissed from my attention long ago. 
Yet I will freely admit that Spiritualism has 
furnished what is to me indisputable evidence 
of a future existence. I will also acknowledge 
that in view of the very remarkable results of 
religious belief as manifest in your Community, 
I feel a very considerable degree of friendliness 
to your ideas of the existence of a God, and of 
his assuming the guidance of those who ap- 
peal to him. It is certainly a very comforting 
belief, and the comfort derived from it, is some- 
thing for which I have often longed. 

There is one trait of my character in which 
I think I can, without vanity say, that I have 
improved. That is, in humility. Since my 
school-days I have been confronted by so many 
mysteries which were to me utterly unfathom- 
able that I have a much lower appreciation of 
my own acumen than I had formerly. Now to 
come straight to the point that I had in mind 
when I commenced writing, I will offer myself 
to you for criticism. I believe that I love the 
truth, and should be thankful for a most frank 
and searching statement of your impression 
concerning me. Yours with the old friendship, 

W. N. Hopspie. 

To this kindly epistle I made answer as fol- 
lows : 

O. C., Fan. 31, 1875. 

DeaR FRIEND :—While it is true that I have 
always respected and loved you for many good 
qualities, I can truly say that your letter has 
really touched my heart and awakened a deep- 
er feeling than I have ever before experienced 
toward you. I will say to you with all sin- 
cerity what comes to my mind, trusting to a 
higher wisdom than my own to give it appro- 
priateness and power. If what I say to you 
seems harsh, I shall trust to your own good 
sense and manifest friendship for the vindica- 
tion of my motives. 

The greatest fault that I have to find with 
you is, that you do not know God. You stand 
in the same attitude toward him that the Athe- 
nian philosophers did, whom Paul addressed. 
They were in a certain sense respectful to the 
unknown God, as was evinced by the fact that 
they erected an altar to him. But they ac- 
knowledged their ignorance of him just as you 
do. Assuming for the argument’s sake that 
there is a personal God the Creator of all 
things, the question arises, Whose fault is it 
that you have not been able to make his ac- 
quaintance? I say that it is yours. You have 
undertaken to make his acquaintance in a way 
that is disrespectful to him and contrary to the 
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laws of common sense. Your knowledge of 
science at the time that you attended school 
and especially your knowledge of Spiritualism 
since that time ought to convince you that if 
there is a God who is the source and ruler of 
all things, he must be more subtile and refined 
than any part of his creation. It isan abso- 
lute necessity of his existence as God and 
Creator that he should be able to dwell inte- 
rior to his works, in a refined sphere which our 
coarser senses can not penetrate or perceive. 

Under these inexorable conditions how are 
you going to make his acquaintance? It is 
evident that there are only three methods. 
One is to study his works in order that we may 
discover if possible his nature and character 
from them. This method has been to many in 
a greate measure satisfactory. But you claim 
that this kind of evidence is not sufficiently 
conclusive. I am willing to admit that other 
methods of proof could be adopted that would 
be more conclusive. 

Another method of becoming acquainted 
with him would be by his condescending to 
manifest himself in the outward sphere of your 
senses in some extraordinary manner, so as to 
compel belief. This it is claimed he has done 
in thousands of instances. It is claimed that 
he has furnished a book that is tull of such in- 
stances. But you were not an eye-witness of 
them, and the testimony of people whom you 
have not seen and known is not enough to 
settle your faith. 

Still another, and I hold, the most conclu- 
sive method, is for your own senses to become 
sufficiently refined to perceive him. This 
method is evidently the most satisfactory of 
all. There are thousands of people who tes- 
tify that a sense has been developed in them 
that enables them to perceive God. 

If we assume for the argument’s sake that 
God prefers to be known by this latter method, 
and that he is the refined and subtile Being 
that we have supposed, then it would defeat 
his own purpose, if he were to allow himself 
to be absolutely demonstrated to exist by some 
mathematical reasoning or some method that is 
analogous to a chemical test. 

Paul recommends to the wise Athenians who 
were strangers to God, “ That they should seek 
the Lord if haply they might feet after him, 
and find him, though he be not far from every 
one of us.” “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God.” It may be that personal 
acquaintance with God, is the reward of a 
willingness to fee/ after him, and an effort to 
attain purity of heart, and enough of humility 
to enable one to pray to him. 

If this is the kind of etiquette that it is 
necessary to conform to in making the ac- 
quaintance of God, it is unwise to assume that 
he is a nonentity, because he is not approach- 
able in coarser ways. There are one or two 
other points that I wished to touch upon, but 
this is essentially enough for one letter. 

Yours with love, H. J. S. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 





R. William Crooks, F. R. S., in prosecuting 

his investigations in connection with Spiritu- 
alism, has made an important discovery in relation 
to the action of light. The following report of a 
meeting of the Royal Society, from the London 
Daily Telegraph, which we copy from the London 
Spiritualist of April 30, gives an account of the 
discovery : 

At the ordinary weekly meeting of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House Mr. John Evans, F. 
R. S., president of the Geological Society occupied 
the chair. Among those present were the two 
secretaries, Professor G. G. Stokes, F. R. S., and 
Prof. Huxley, F. R. S., also Dr. William Huggins, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, Mr. 
C. W. Siemens, Mr. Warren de la Rue, Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Francis Galton. * * * 

Mr. William Crookes, F, R. S., then read a 





paper on some new discoveries of his relating to 
the action of light, illustrating his remarks by ex- 
periments. It had been supposed that no direct 
mechanical effect could be produced by light, when 
luminous rays were allowed to fall upon one end of 
a most delicately balanced lever arm suspended in 
vacuo; but Mr. Crookes has proved by experi- 
ment that, when the comparatively perfect vacuum 
producible by the Sprengel air-pump is used, a 
delicate balance with pith terminals is repelled by 
heat and attracted by ice. He exhibited a new instru- 
ment called a Radiometer, by which the intensity 
of the rays of light falling on it from all or either 
side can be measured as accurately as heat rays 
can be measured by a thermometer. It consists of 
four pith discs, fixed at the extremity of two 
crossed arms of straw, balanced upon a pivot at the 
point where the straws cross each other, so that 
they can spin round on the pivot. The pith discs 
at the extremities of the four arms were white on 
one side and covered with lamp-black on the other. 
The whole of this arrangement was enclosed in a 
glass bulb, from which the air was removed by the 
aid of the Sprengel pump. The discs and arms 
spun round rapidly when submitted to the action of 
the light of a candle, but did not rotate when sub- 
mitted to the action of dark radiant heat. When 
a plate of alum, which cut off from luminous 
sources 95 per cent. of the heat rays that act upon 
a thermometer, was placed between the light and 
the bulb, the discs still rotated, but with slightly 
diminished velocity. The blackened and not the 
white surfaces of the discs were repelled by light, 
although it might have been supposed that the 
white surfaces, which reflected or caused a rebound 
of the light would have been consequently repelled 
rather than the dark ones. Protessor Osborne 
Reynolds having some time since suggested that 
the effect of repulsion might be due to residual 
vapour in the bulbs, and not directly to radiation, 
Mr. Crookes exhibited the effects with a bulb con- 
taining a lever arm of aluminium suspended by a 
wire of platinum, the whole of which arrangement 
had been heated to redness again and again 
during the thirty-six hours of exhaustion by the 
Sprengel pump, so that it was difficult to suppose 
that any residual vapour competent to produce the 
observed effects remained in the bulb. Mr. 
Crookes further said that in some refined experi- 
ments made by Dr. Balfour Stewart at Kew 
Observatory, when rapid motion was produced in 
vacuo, radiation was obtained outside, whereas in 
his (Mr. Crookes’) experiments, radiation was ap- 
plied outside and motion produced in the vacuum, 
so that the experiments appeared to be the con- 
verse of each other. The lever arms used in some 
of the experiments were suspended upon single 
fibers of glass, so thin that when one end of one of 
the fibers was held in the hand, the other portion 
would float about like a spider’s thread, and usually 
rise till it took a vertical position; indeed, the 
whole of the apparatus was of the most delicate 
description, made with much skill by his assistant, 
Mr. Gillingham. The results given by the experi- 
ments were inexplicable by theory in the present 
state of scientific knowledge. 


MAY, 





BY JEFFREY GIFFORD. 
The bright and sunny May is here, 
The hours are rife with light and bloom, 
Balm fills the air, the sky is clear, 
The flowers revel in perfume ; 
The trees have donned their green attire, 
The scarlet bush is veined with fire. 


The birds are singing sweet and glad, 
The butterfly is on the wing; 

Where dwelleth gloom and lives are sad 
The welcome May will rapture bring. 


‘Mid fields and woods the brook doth stray, 
Babbling of happiness and mirth ; 
While the golden hours of lovely May 
Lie mellow on the Earth. 
—Pen and Plow. 


A KINGDOM IN A FAMILY. 
From the Northwestern. 

About forty years ago a large pond of water was 
drawn off to supply the Ohio Canal, leaving its bed 
exposed to the sun. The result was a terrible visi- 
tation of fever and a great many deaths within a 
circle of ten miles, which was repeated for several 
years. Only one family in this doomed circle had 
enjoyed uninterrupted health. Desiring to know 
the secret of their preservation I went forty miles 
to interview them. Making known my business 


| 
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the man replied: “stay until to-morrow and I will 
show you.” On the morrow the following conver- 
sation was had. 

Question.—Will you now inform me by what art 
you have preserved the health of your family, when 
all your neighbors have been sick and dying 
around you? 

Answer.—You have seen all. 

Ques.—Will you please explain ? 

Ans.—You saw we were all in-doors sun an hour 
high, that we kept a fire all night, and that we did 
not go out, till sun an hour high this morning. 

Ques.—What advantages did you gain by keep- 
ing a fire all night and remaining in-doors so long? 

Ans.—Malaria, or any other form of carbon 
can not be conveyed upon a dry atmosphere. A 
man surrounded with a dry atmosphere night and 
day is just as safe from fever in one place as anoth- 
er save by inoculation from contact with diseased 
persons, inhaling their breath, etc. 

Ques.—If this is all why don’t your neighbors 
adopt the same course ? 

Ans.—They try to, but they will occasionally be 
out nights, send their children to school, go to 
meeting, and to parties, and lose all the advantages 
they aim to secure. Our rules are unalterable as 
the law of the Medes and Persians, hence we se- 
cure their benefits. 

Ques.—Do you not send your children to school 
and meetings ? 

Ans.—By no means. The air ina school-room 
by being breathed over and over, often becomes as 
injurious to health as that in the pond-bed, besides 
the atmosphere when deprived of the current ac- 
tion will decompose as readily as organic matter, 
when deprived of circulating life, though less 
prejudicial to health. To avoid this evil I employ 
myself as school-master and priest, and use my 
house as school-room and church. School com- 
mences every day at sun an hour high and con- 
tinues until nine in the evening, and all recite to 
me the next morning. We have surveying instru- 
ments and every child, girls as well as boys, is 
requested to survey the farm, plot the fields and 
calculate the area at the age of twelve. Our les- 
sons are interspersed with music and dancing. On 
Sunday we have a talk on religion. I teach the 
doctrine of three heavens. The first is in one’s 
own mind, the second in the family, the third in 
society that connects one with the world, and that 
we must graduate in all these before we can enjoy 
the blessings of this life. 

Ques.—Is the school all the amusement your 
children desire ? 

Ans.—O, no; we have a race-course on the 
farm, and every Saturday afternoon we have excit- 
ing races, and those too young ride in a wagon. 
We also havea play-yard, with divers fixtures to 
please the little ones; a nine-pin roll way, etc.; for 
the larger boys. My plan is to get as much of the 
world into my family as they can hold possession 
of. We have a president, cabinet, and sessions of 
Congress, enact laws, etc.; have a judge and sheriff 
and try offenses by jury, pass sentence, etc. My 
aim is to make them familiar with all the duties in- 
cidental to life; to secure to them all its enjoy- 
ments, and establish such habits as will make en- 
joyment a blessing. 

Ques.—Allow me to inquire how many children 
you have. 

Ans.—We have nine, and three sons-in-law. 

Ques.—Do your sons-in-law live with you? 

Ans.—The girls make it a condition that their 
intended must live with us two years before mar- 
riage, that they may learn our ways, for they seem 
to think our home is the only heaven. They are 
now settled near by, but often come back to keep 
good their claim. 

As I was about to leave I took him by the hand 
and remarked that he had communicated to me 
more valuable instruction than I had ever learned 
elsewhere, and that if I had an opportunity to vote 
for a president of a college I should vote for him. 

A. B. C. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


Miss Charlotte Cushman, has gracefully bowed 
herself off the stage, and so ended her career as 
an actress. . This event took place at the Globe 
Theater, in Boston, where she says it has always 
been her intention to make her last appearance as 
an artist. 


The Northampton (Mass.) Gazette, of May 11, 


profoundly says: “It would be decidedly difficult 
for even the most expert meteorologist to explain 
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the disappearance of the water, supposed to have 
been produced by the melting of the snow this 
Spring: Every body was pretty well assured that 
there was a big body of snow throughout New 
England on the 1st of April. A month later there 
was but a very trifle of it left. During the month of 
April it disappeared, but the streams the while did 
not at any time show even an ordinary Spring rise; the 
large rivers especially not onte approaching any of 
the previous high water-marks, though all the pro- 
phetic donkeys—we among the rest—predicted an 
awful season of Spring freshets from the melting of 
the snow. The fact is it never melted at all, but dried 
up, wore out, evaporated, philandered, disappeared 
without melting, without producing any appreciable 
amount of water that found its way into the 
streams. The dry, turbulent winds of April took 
the moisture off into the atmosphere about as fast 
as it contrived to get out of the snow.”—WM. FY. 
Times. 
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When I hear scientists dilate on their various 
well studied theories, stoutly defending their belief 
in nature and nature’s immutable laws, and as 
strongly affirming their disbelief in God—they 
seem to me deplorably inconsistent. I do not see 
why science need in any way conflict with theology, 
but rather it ought to strengthen its power over the 
minds of men. To admire nature, and the great 
laws which govern it, and yet deny the handiwork 
of God, calling His name an extinct system of phi- 
losophy, is simply playing with words. The avoid- 
ance of God’s name does not alter the fact that we 
are worshiping Him, inasmuch as we bow before 
the works of his creation. Then why, I ask, 
should not a sincere adorer of nature, adore 
nature’s God, the GREAT SOURCE of all that is 
good and beautiful and beneficial to mankind? 
Until he has found that, and proved it, and planted’ 
his faith in it, his beliefs must be vague and un- 
satisfactory, even to himself. But the discovery 
once made, the scientist must become a profound 
theologian. Can he stop short of this? H.M. w. 


TURKISH BATHS AGAIN. 


Home of Health, 33 & 41 W. 26th-st., New York. 

ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—Your Wallingford corres- 
pondent has inadvertantly placed both Dr. Shepard 
and myself in a false position when he says we 
“both claim the honor of first introducing the 
Turkish Bath to the American public.” I have 
never claimed any such honor ; and I do not think 
Dr. Shepard has. Dr. Charles H. Estabrook, of 
Boston, Mass., I believe, constructed the first 
Turkish Bath in America. Dr. Shepard of Brook- 
lyn built the second, and mine, I think, was the 
third. I believe Dr. Seeley of Cleveland built one 
about the time I did, and I am not sure which was 
completed first. I only claim to have been the 
first to introduce them into New York city, and to 
have first introduced the plunge, and needle bath, 
and also to have made great improvement in the 
method of shampooing. Dr. Estabrook’s bath 
was in a small, seven-by-nine room, was heated by 
steam-coils and could only accommodate two 
bathers atatime. His bath, however, has done 
most excellent service and is still in use. 

In regard tothe use of foot baths, bathing the 
head, and the use of lemonade, etc., I have only to 
say, that either with or without these appliances, the 
baths are beneficial. My experience has been 





such as to convince me that the majority of bathers 
do better without, than with them. The general 
effect of hot foot baths is to weaken the capillary 
circulation of the part, and the feet become colder 
than if not bathed at all. Whereas, if we apply 
cold water to the head the first effect is to cool it, 
but when the reaction comes on the blood goes 


| more freely there. If the head is disturbed by the 


bath I sometimes have the feet and legs rubbed 
vigorously with cold water for five or ten minutes 


| when the bather first enters the bath; the effect of 


this is to draw the blood to the feet and thus re- 
lieve the head. As to lemonade, I presume it 
would tend to make the baths more popular, as 
most people are fond of it, but my opinion is that 
if the bather would drink as freely of pure water it 
would have a tendency to purify the blood more 
thoroughly. The purer water is, the greater its 
capacity to absorb impurities from other sources, 
and if you partly saturate it with lemon juice its 
capacity for taking up other impurities is so much 
diminished. One of the great values of the Turk- 
ish Bath is its purifying effect upon the blood, and 
the purer the water drank while in the bath, the 
greater its capacity to take up the impurities that 
are in the blood, and wash those impurities out 
through the perspiratory tubes. The rubbing and 
shampooing done in this bath has a tendency to 
Start out the impurities that have lodged in the tis- 
sues, and to work them into the circulation ; on this 
account, sometimes a bather is very much disturbed 
by the first bath or two, and often imagines he has 
taken cold when the fact is he has simply been 
stirred up. A few baths soon remove all such bad 
feelings. E. P. MILLER. 











Our affections and appetites may be excited to 
action by the presence of external objects, or by in- 
fluences that come upon us from within. There 
are indeed three ways in which appetite may be 
called into action. The desire of food, for in- 
stance, may be awakened, first, by the sight of 
food ; second, by abstinence or natural hunger ; or, 
third, by an inward spiritual influence. The same 
may be said of all our desires. When we come 
under the discipline of the spirit of God, which 
crucifies the carnal affections, they become dor- 
mant, as to their former mode of action, and then 
succeeds an uncomfortable feeling of want and in- 
anity. But there is a third state, in which inspira- 
tion has possession of our nature, and affection is 
awakened by the spirit of God. This is the state 
we are all to attain; not merely the crucifying of 
the flesh, but the positive infusion of life—a heaven- 
inspired activity of the affections.—Home- Talk. 





HOME ITEMS. 





Augusta E. Hamilton, Fournalist. 


ONEIDA. 


Our Philadelphia mowers have begun their an- 
nual career of repressing the exuberance of our 
lawn. 


A PARROT was lately presented to one of our 
family. It can talk some, and is a source of infi- 
nite wonder and amusement to the little folk who 
happen to stray, or to be taken by their nurses, 
to the part of the house where “ Polly ” lives. 


THE larch trees have put forth a delicate green, 
the flowering shrubs on the lawn are adorning 
themselves with tiny leaflets, and the elms along 
the road and in the meadows, have a lace-like, misty 
look on their outer edges. Small progress with 
the “leafy month of June” almost upon us. 


THE stone foundation to our Children’s Play- 
House is laid just south-west of the terrace by a 





pretty clump of spruces and evergreens. The 
house is to be sixty feet long, twenty-four feet 
wide, and one story high. As indicated by its 
name, it is designed for our children to play in, 
during wintry and stormy weather. The progress 
of the house is watched with much interest by all 
the juveniles. 


Tuesday 18.—We received to-day, from the 
Kalamazoo Handle Manufacturing Company, the 
following letter from one of the firm : 

“ Kalamazoo, Mich., May 14, 1875. 

“To THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY:—I send you 
to-day a couple of sets of Croquet, manufactured 
by our Company, with my best regards. Trusting 
they will afford you some solace and amusement, 

“T am yours most respectfully, 
“JAMES P. FORBES, 
“Per A. E. B.” 

We were the recipient of a very pleasant visit 
from Mr. Forbes a few years ago. His present 
will be most welcome, especially by the Aaditués of 
the croquet ground, who, in their enthusiasm have 
pretty well battered up the balls and mallets now 
in use. 

Wed. May 19.—Our fruit-packers have opened 
the season this week, with a lot of pine-apples, or 
‘pines ” as the trade calls them. 


Our dyer has put up a new “ Eclipse” boiler in 
his establishment this week, in place of a “ Dens- 
more” that he has had for two or three years. The 
latter has been troublesome and unsatisfactory for 
sometime. 


THE CIRCULAR office corps went down to Joppa 
last week. Nothing eventful occurred. We 
gathered sweet nosegays of “trailing arbutus,” 
picked handfuls of spicy winter-green berries, 
rowed up the river several miles, went out on the 
lake as far as the white-caps would allow us, 
rocked on the billows, walked on the beach, sang 
songs 0’ evenings, and were merry in a quiet, 
simple manner. 


As some of our boys were fishing under the 
bridge the other day, Willie caught a fine speckled 
trout, weighing nearly a pound. You may be sure 
it was a proud day for him. 

THE mending of roofs—one of those jobs that 
come along with house-cleaning, road-making, and 
many other things peculiar to spring—has been 
pursued this year in a vigorous manner. The Laun- 
dry has had its old roof torn off and a new one put 
on, while the roofs to the Arcade, General office, and 
other buildings, have been thoroughly repaired. 
On some of the roofs tar is used as one of the com- 
ponent materials, and during the process of mend- 
ing, the air was redolent for days together with its 
“powerful ” odor. One could almost imagine him- 
self in a Georgian forest, where the distillation of 
pitch, tar, and turpentine from old trees and dead 
wood is carried on as a regular business. 


WE have for many years, thrown away vast 
numbers of fruit-cans after using their contents, as 
worthless. But now we have come to find these 
ravaged cans to be useful in many things. Our 
gardeners are using thousands of them this year in- 
stead of pots, for transplanting tomatoes and other 
plants. They put two plants in acan, with a tin- 
slide between them to prevent the roots from be- 
coming entangled. Two or three holes punched in 
the bottom of the cans carries off the surplus 
moisture. Our florists use them also not only for 
potting their larger plants, such as rose-bushes, but 
for sowing seeds in. Gardener H. says he has actu- 
ally sent men over to the river banks, where the 
cans have been thrown in the years past with other 
débris to prevent the water from wearing away the 
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earth, to pick them out from among the rubbish 
and use them. 


THE other evening Dr. Cragin gave us a lecture 
on the question “ Have Animals Souls?” He 
went into no learned and lengthy disquisitions on 
comparative anatomy, the seat of the soul, the 
Darwinian hypothesis, or any thing of the kind, 
but, in an off-hand and sprightly manner, told anec- 
dote after anecdote of animals, drawn from his 
own observations, the Rev. J. G. Wood’s works, 
and other authorities on Natural History: anec- 
dotes which went to show that the great mass of 
the brute creation not only have memory, language 
in some crude form, the power of acquiring know]- 
edge, and no small degree of reasoning power; but 
are also gifted with the attributes of human beings, 
such as love, generosity, benevolence, sense of 
justice, love of revenge, jealousy, humor, etc., etc. 
The application of the a fosteriort argument to 
the matter in hand, and the logical deductions there- 
from, were mostly left to the individual discretion of 
the audience. 


A wARM friend of the Community, residing in 
the far West, recently sent the following letter to 
his son, who has been for many years a member 
of our family : 

G , Ks., May, 1875. 

Dear Son:—I hardly know how I can thank 
you enough for the copy of “Home-Talks” you 
sent me. It is indeed a present that I appreciate, 
and I am reading it carefully and prayerfully. 

We have had a very cold and backward spring. 
Have had some rain, but not enough to thoroughly 
soak the ground yet. Grasshoppers are hatching 
out by the billion. Judging by the quantity there 
is in this immediate vicinity I should think there 
was enough in the county already hatched out to 
pay the national debt at one mill each; and yet 
they come. They, the grasshoppers, have already 
taken many fields of oats and wheat, and are eating 
off corn and gardens as fast as they appear above 
the ground. The chances fora crop of any kind 
in Kansas this year, are very poor. In some locali- 
ties, I hear the grasshoppers are not as thick as 
they are here. 

Many people are leaving here for the West. 
Ten men and two women left this town in one 
week, for Colorado. Many go across the mount- 
ains. All who can raise the means to get away are 
leaving. Others will go as fast as they can make 
the necessary arrangements. Some are mortgaging 
their farms and leaving without any intention of 
ever returning or even making an. oat to reclaim 
~— * » 

brother-in-law and sister, al al of "their 
family are very anxious to leave Kansas. If they 
do leave, they will not stop this side of the Pacific 
slope. All are anxious to find, if they leave here, 
a more even climate, which they would not expect 
to find this side of the mountains. I should not 
be surprised any day, to see my brother-in-law drive 
to the door and order his family into the wagon 
with what they could carry in that way, leaving 
what they could not carry to take care of itself. and 
start for California. If they do not raise any crops 
this year, they will have to leave or starve. 

If they go I shall either have to stay here and 
“bach it” or go with them. I never did take very 
kindly to “baching it” therefore, if God should 
not open to me a more attractive sphere of action 
in the East, I think I shall have to go over the 
mountains with them; and go they w2// sooner or 
later. 

There has been considerable gossip during the 
past winter, in this old conservative town of G., 
about the O. C. Four-fifths of the adult inhabi- 
tants within three miles of our post-office belong to 
the Presbyterian or Congregational Church. Of 
course the sectarian papers are taken, and in them 
were found the report of the Presbyterian Synod 
Committee, with accompanying: remarks about the 
0.C. * * It seems passing strange to many 
of them that I will not come out and condemn the 
O. C., as their papers have done; that 1 will even 
uphold it as a Christian institution, far superior to 
their own Churches ; and I suppose I have subject- 
ed myself to no little criticism behind my back, for 
my course in this respect. 

The probabilities are, that if I should go West 
from here I should never see you again, until 
we meet in Christ’s Church “beyond the vail.” I 








confess Christ my everlasting help as well in this 
life as the life to come. I also confess my union 
with the Community through my union with Christ. 
Please let me hear from you soon. 
Your Father. 


We have received a copy of a Poem by Mr. S. 
P. Yoder of Vistula, Elkhart Co., Ind., entitled 
“Christian Love and Sympathy.” It is nicely 
printed on a sheet suitable for framing. Mr. Yoder 
is an invalid in poor circumstances, and those of 
our readers who desire to help him in some degree 
can gracefully do so by enclosing six cents to his 
address for a copy of the Poem, or fifty cents for 
a dozen copies. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XII. 

S mentioned in our last chapter, Charlotte was 

given the care of the Community children 
in the summer of 1850. Her letters already pub- 
lished show how important she regarded her new 
responsibility. A letter now before us, dated 
September, 1850, shows that it was not long before 
she began to reap the reward of her labors. In it 
she says: “I see that the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness are beginning to appear among the 
children. I am much strengthened and encour- 
aged, ‘knowing that our labor is not in vain in the 
Lord.’ The testimony of J. L. in meeting this 
evening made me say in my heart to Mrs. L., 
‘Happy mother.’ 
power of words to express.”” A few months later 
Charlotte penned the following, which more fully ex- 
presses her ideas of the influence and measures 
that should be brought to bear upon children: 

“It is generally known that our Community con- 
sider the children’s department one of the most 
important and interesting fields of labor that 
Christian Association presents. We find that the 
discipline and experience of our children is a minia- 
ture copy of our own ; and that we stand in rela- 
tion to them more as the monitors in a large 
school to the small classes placed in their charge 
by the principal teacher, than as independent and 
irresponsible governors. We believe, in short, that 
in proportion as obedience, sincerity and other 
fruits of the Spirit are wrought in us, to the same 
degree we shall be able to instill and infuse these 
principles into them. We understand now, as 
never before, how to fulfill Paul’s injunction to 
parents, to bring up their children in the ‘ zurture 
and admonition of the Lord.’ It is a cause of 
heart-felt gratitude to those of us who are parents, 
that we have ourselves been placed in a school 
where the combined powers of love and criticism 
have been steadily employed in cultivating the 
good and weeding out the evil in our natures. 
God has furnished here, in the ruling spirit of 
the church, all the elements of nurture and admo- 
nition too. The same influences are employed up- 
on our children; and in giving our children to the 
church unreservedly we place them where they can 
have the full benefit of both. We know in our own 
experience that we should never fully see our faults 
unless a perfectly disinterested person held up the 
mirror of criticism to us. So with our children, 
who are a part of ourselves—they need the love 
and criticism of impartial guardians, to make them 
healthy and pure in their spirits and bodies.” 

In one of the letters included in the last chapter 
Charlotte describes the interest excited at Oneida 
by a Home-Talk by J. H. N. at Brooklyn on the 
subject of Woman’s Rights. This subject was 
ever a live one with her. She fully sympathized 
with the object sought by the advocates of these 
“Rights ””—the enlargement of woman’s sphere in 
respect to labor and education; her influence was 
always felt on this side of the question in all the 


She was grateful beyond the: 





discussions of the Community ; and practically she 
did much to bring about the present status of women 
in the Community, which makes them free to speak 
and vote on all questions affecting the common 
interest—to engage in any pursuit for which they 
have an attraction—to superintend and conduct any 
business for which they are qualified; and yet there 
was nothing in her manner, voice or spirit remind- 
ing one of the self-asserting masculinity that too 
often offends in many advocates of Woman’s 
Rights. She neither asked nor sought for herself 
or others of her sex independence of man. She 
believed that in the unity of the sexes could be 
realized the greatest liberty as well as the greatest 
happiness of woman. Esther and Judith, Miriam and 
Deborah, Rahab and Ruth, and other patriotic and 
wise-hearted Jewish women, were her ideals of 
feminine excellence. 

“While reading the story of Judith lately,” she 
wrote in 1851, “I received a new and vivid im- 
pression of the character of the Jewish women. 
It appeared to me to be of a very different type 
and greatly superior to any that the Gentile world 
can show, either ancient or modern. The trait I 
was peculiarly struck with was their Aatriotism ; 
and patriotism in true Jews was something differ- 
ent from what it is among the Gentiles ; it was one 
and the same as loyalty to God as their King and 
Husband. 

“T have often thought of the expression, ‘ Every 
woman that was wise-hearted. It is applied in 
Exodus to those who wrought in furnishing the 
sanctuary, and is, I think, particularly descriptive of 
Jewish women. They appear to have been, from 
Sarah down, marvelously endowed with wisdom and 
beauty. And here we see their wise-heartedness, 
and the great distinction between them and their 
Gentile sisters ; instead of perverting these gifts to 
the ignoble arts of making themselves centers of 
worship, they, with manly faith and purpose, made 
their gifts cunning ministers to the advancement and 
glory of the Theocracy. Esther and Judith are 
especial examples of this kind of patriotism. 
Miriam and Deborah, and those daughters of 
Israel by faith—Rahab and Ruth—the mothers of 
Samuel and Sampson, Abigail and the Shunamite, 
are noble specimens of loftiness of soul, heroic 
faith and loyalty to God, and utter exemption from 
the pitiful vanity and narrow-mindedness which a 
false religion and false education have tolerated and 
encouraged in modern women. 

“Itis evident that these Jewish women were 
thoroughly imbued with the zationa/ spirit ; and so 
God could safely lavish upon them beauty and 
understanding. With hearts full of national love and 
going out in all its power toward such noble ob- 
jects, they were not liable to the disgusting disease 
of egotism. 

“They were, as far as we can trace, a ‘smaller 
pattern of man ;’ and are worthy of study as ex- 
amples of what woman has been under the train- 
ing of God, and what she will be again, as fast as 
the Spirit of Truth, which comes to us from the 
New Jerusalem, is received into her heart.” 


In another place Charlotte expresses herself with 
equal enthusiasm about Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel. “In the case of Hannah,” she says, “ Phi- 
loprogenitiveness had been severely disciplined, and 
reduced to complete subordination to the will of 
God before the birth of Samuel. When she arrived 
at that stage of experience where she could with her 
whole heart dedicate her first-born son to the 
Lord all the days of his life, her prayer was grant- 
ed. She was no more sad, but became in due 
time the joyful mother of ason. She named him 
Samuel, that is, asked of God, recognizing from 
the beginning her covenant with God. From what 
we have seen of her heart, we can well imagine that 
the duties of a mother were peculiarly endearing 
and attractive to her. But it is impossible to de- 
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tect the least wavering or lingering in fulfilling her 
vow to the Lord. As soon as the usual period of 
nursing was over she carried him herself to the 
house of the Lord, that he ‘might abide there for- 
ever. Her song of rejoicing and praise com- 
posed on the occasion evinces a large heart, 
one that was wholly satisfied with God’s goodness 
to her and with the disposal of her son. She sym- 
pathised with God’s far-reaching purposes concern” 
ing his people. She felt that a place in God’s house 
and among his special servants was better for her 
and her son than to have his society, or see him 
grow up rich and prosperous in worldly possessions: 
This exalted faith was consistent with the tender- 
ness which mothers feel in providing for the com- 
fort of their darlings, for it is said ‘she made him 
a little coat and brought it to him from year to year, 
when she came up with her husband to offer the 
yearly sacrifice.’ Her character shows a beautiful 
blending of faith, tenderness and devotion, without 
any jarring conflict between the claims of spirit- 
ual and natural love. Her wise and enlightened 
motherly affection procured the highest advantages 
of education for her son, and a glorious destiny as 
he grew up to manhood. Ata very early age God 
commenced personal communication with him, and 
‘let none of his words fall to the ground.’ As he 
increased in years, ‘all Israel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba knew that Samuel was established to be 
a prophet of the Lord.’” 


But while these Jewish women were Charlotte’s 
ideals of womanhood, and while religion was always 
to her the crowning excellence of character, it 
would be very unjust to think of her as in any 
sense limited in her scope by the religious element. 
The fact that one had given his heart to God 
was to her the best of reasons why he should 
develop himself in every possible way; and so, 
while she desired for her children and her associ- 
ates that the spirit of worship and loyalty should 
possess them which shone so beautifully in her his- 
torical ideals, she would at the same time have 
them gifted with every accomplishment ; she would 
have them love music, art, literature and all that 
makes society and home attractive; she would, in 
short, have them perfect men and women. 


MOSES SUMP AND HIS CANDLES. 


O account of Heine is complete which 
does not notice the Jewish element in him. 
His race he treated with the same freedom with 
which he treated every thing else, but he derived a 
great force from it, and no one knew this better 
than he himself. He has excellently pointed out 
how in the sixteenth century there was a double 
renaissance—a Hellenic renaissance and a Hebrew 
renaissance—and how both have been great powers 
ever since. He himself had in him both the spirit 
of Greece and the spirit of Judea: hoth these 
spirits reach the infinite, which is the true goal of 
all poetry and all art—the Greek spirit by beauty, 
the Hebrew spirit by sublimity. By his perfection 
of literary form, by his love of clearness, by his 
love of beauty, Heine is a Greek; by his in- 
tensity, by his untameableness, by his ‘longing 
which can not be uttered,’ he is Hebrew. Yet 
what Hebrew ever treated the things of the 
Hebrews like this >— 


6“ 


“There lives at Hamburg, in a one-roomed 
lodging in the Baker’s Broad Walk, a man whose 
name is Moses Sump: all the week he goes about 
in wind and rain, with his pack on his back, to 
earn his few shillings ; but when on Friday even 
ing he comes home, he finds the candlestick with 
seven’candles lighted,'and the table covered with 
a fair’white cloth, and he puts away; from him his 
pack and his cares, and he sits down to table with 
his squinting wife and yet more squinting daughter, 





and eats fish with them, fish which has been 
dressed in beautiful white garlic sauce, sings there- 
with the grandest psalms of King David, rejoices 
with his whole heart over the deliverance of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, rejoices too, that 
all the wicked ones who have done the children of 
Israel harm, have ended by taking themselves off; 
that King Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Haman, 
Antiochus, Titus, and all such people, are well 
dead, while he, Moses Sump. is yet alive, and eat- 
ing fish with is wife and daughter ; and I can tell 
you, Doctor, the fish is delicate and the man is 
happy; he has no call to torment himself about 
culture; he sits contented in his religion and in his 
green bed-gown, like Diogenes in his tub; he con- 
templates with satisfaction his candles, which he 
on no account will snuff for himself; and I can 
tell you, if the candles burn a little dim, and the 
snuffers-woman, whose business it is to snuff them, 
is not at hand, and Rothschild the Great were at 
that moment to come in, with all his brokers, bill- 
discounters, agents, and chief clerks, with whom he 
conquers the world, and Rothschild were to say: 
‘Moses Sump. ask of me what favor you will, and it 
shall be granted you;’ Doctor, I am convinced 
Moses Sump would quietly answer: ‘Snuff me 
those candles!’ and Rothschild the Great would ex- 
claim with admiration; ‘If I were not Rothschild 
the Great. I would be Moses Sump.’”—WMatthew 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. 


To be able to enjoy every thing, and yet be de- 
pendent on nothing but God for happiness, is the 
perfection of character. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





One to whom we lately lent a copy of The Be- 
rean—now out of print—returns the book with 
these words: 


“DEAR FRIENDS:—I thank you from my heart 
for offering me, in your kind and generous way, 
such a blessed opportunity for studying the founda- 
tions of your faith as set forth in Zhe Berean. | 
read the book with absorbing interest, and can not 
find words to express my love for it, or rather for 
the eternal truths which it unfolds. I can only say 
that I believe Zhe Berean to be the best book writ- 
ten since the close of the New Testament revela- 
tion. Never have I seen any theological work that 
can fora moment compare with this. Mr. Noyes 
has undoubtedly found the true key to the Bible, 
and that key is zasfiration. His writings opena 
door to the treasures of the Bible which no man 
can shut. Light and harmony spring from every 
subject that he touches.” 





Mr. Franz Herman Widstrand, Lake Constance, 
Buffalo P. O., Wright Co., Minn., desires us to say 
that “they who want to join in a philosophical Com- 
munity” may write to him. He outlines his prin- 
ciples thus: 


“Religion: the solidarity existing among all. 
(But little understood.) Mutual improvement by 
friendly criticism. Celibacy. Neuter dress. No 
tobacco or the like. No animal food. No cattle, 
no hogs, no cats, no dogs. No saw-mills or other 
dangerous or noisy machinery. Agriculture for 
own use only. Work only three to four hours per 
day (Only 20 minutes’ work per day from April to 
October required to raise all the food a person 
needs, of a better quality than people now have, 
with few if any exceptions). Adoption of young 
people of the best kind to educate. Writing and 
publishing books and a paper in which all useful 
things, machinery, books, papers, etc. will be ad- 
vertised free as soon as specimens are received and 
found deserving it. No money needed for admis- 
sion. No questions asked about it. No need to 
give reference.” 


The writer adds that it will probably be hard to 
find people for such a Community, in which opinion 
we entirely agree with him. Still, there are some 
very peculiar people in this world, and he may find 
a few who will become members of the Farist 
Community. The regimen proposed might prove 





| and inhaled on the streets. 


beneficial to those troubled with diseases resulting 
from high living. 


BEDS. 


The hygienic department of the Michigan Far- 
mer has the following: 

“The effete material thrown off by the skin has 
been variously estimated by different experimen- 
ters; but it is safe to put it at several pounds daily. 
This, in some part, is taken up by the bed we use, 
so that at the end of a few years it is little better 
than a positive nuisance that should be out of the 
house. It seems probable to me that one reason 
why so much languor is complained of after using 
feather beds is, in great part, due to the very un- 
hygienic condition of their contents ; for proverbi- 
ally feather beds are heir-looms, and pass from 
generation to generation, carrying with them some 
of the refuse matter that our great grandfather’s 
coustitution may have found unfit for further use, 
to say nothing about that which is “of strange kith 
and kin.” One reason why we sleep so soundly 
upon a good fresh straw bed is because of its purity 
and sweetness. Yearly we ‘change’ such beds, 
and by so doing rid ourselves of the worn out ma- 
terial that the feather bed can only retain; this 
proving in the latter case not only uncleanly, but 
disease carrying. 

“This properly brings us to the consideration of 
‘What beds shall we use?’ A mattress is not 
open to so much objection as the feather bed, even 
if used for the same length of time, as it is not 
“heating,” and does not prevent the circulation of 
air through it; still an old and nightly-used mat- 
tress is not just the thing. A large tick filled up 
plump and round once yearly with good, clean and 
sweet oOat-straw or the tender husks from corn, 
would seem more in accordance with hygiene, and 
to me far preferable to any thing else ;_ especially if 
you combine with them some one of our patent 
spring-bed bottoms. Mattresses, especially hair, 
are most too expensive to change yearly; and fur- 
ther, if of genuine hair, are open to another objec- 
tion, that of having an animal substance, liable to 
decay from the acids of perspiration about you. 
This same objection is also to be brought against 
the feather bed with still another one, that of being 
so impervious to air, and so confining your exhala- 
tions close around you, thus gradually poisoning 
you and paving the way to disease. Many a head- 
ache and listless feeling has vanished by foregoing 
the enervating luxury (shall I call it that?) of a 
nightly feather bed. But if you will have them, 
please do not be so heedless as to use these that 
some good grandmother has sweat her life out up- 
on, if not actually having died thereon. I don’t 
know what virtue there may be in renovation by 
straw or otherwise, but I would try it, or else fill 
up the tick anew at least once in two years. 





‘Besides this, many housewives make up their 
beds as soon as the occupants have left them. This 
should most certainly be avoided. A good pro- 
longed airing is what they require to make them fit 
(hygienically) for the coming night’s repose. It 
would be a good turn in household matters if bed- 
making could be deferred till evening, the room be- 
ing ventilated all day. Our housekeepers may ob- 
ject to this arrangement, but it would be a change 
vastly for the better.” 


| dressed a communication to the Mayor of that city on 


the subject of the refuse covered up by the snow on the 


| streets, which eventually, he thinks, will be desiccated 


by March winds, distributed as fine dust in the houses, 
He says that he finds that, 
within an hour or two of melting, the snow-water con- 
tains a swarm of living organisms, including most of 
the infusory animalculze and a variety of worms and 


| vibriones, a teaspoonful becoming, in fact, a miniature 
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aquarium, and a few grains of the dust mentioned con- 
taining more filth, animal life and germs of disease than 
a block of ice six hundred pounds in weight. 








LAWYERS. 





A writer in the Gentlemen's Magazine speaks of the 
fact that Boccaccio intended to be a lawyer at one time. 
The writer enumerates a large number of poets and 
authors who have been in some way connected with the 
law: “ Petrarch was a law student—and an idle one—at 
Bologna. Goldini, till he turned strolling player, was 
an advocate at Venice. Metastasio was for many yesrs 
a diligent law student. Tasso and Ariosto both studied 
law at Padua. Politian was a doctur of law. Schiller 
was a law student for two years before taking to medi- 
cine. Goethe was sent to Leipsic, and Heine to Bonn» 
to study jurisprudence. Uhland was a practicing advo- 
cate, and held a post in the Ministry of Justice at Stutt- 
gart. Riickert was a Jaw student at Jena. Mickiewicz, 
the greatest of Polis!) poets, belonged to a family of 
lawyers; Kacinczy, the Hungarian poet and creator of 
his country’s literature, studied law at Caschau. Cor- 
neille was an advocate, and the son of an advocate, 
Voltaire was, for a time, in the office of a procureur, 
Chaucer was a student of the Inner Temple. Gower is 
thought to have studied law ; it has been alleged that he 
was Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas. Nicholas 
Rowe studied for the Bar. Cowper was articled to an 
attorney, called to the bar, and appointed a commission- 
er of bankrupts. Butler was clerk toa justice of the 
peace. The profession of Scott need not be stated. 
Moore was a student of the Middle Temple. Gray, un- 
til he graduated, intended himself for the bar. Camp- 
bell was in the office of a lawyer at Edinburgh. Long- 
iellow, a lawyer’s son, spent some years in the office of his 
father. The peculiarity of this list, which might be ex- 
tended with little trouble, lies in the eminence of these 
six-and-twenty names it contains. If they were omitted 
from literary history, Italian and German poetry would 
be nowhere, France would be robbed of one of its 
greatest and most national poets, English poetry would 
lose its father, and in all respects be very appreciably 
poorer. If less classic names in poetical history are 
taken, such as Talfourd, Macaulay, Bryant, and Barry 
Cornwall, the list might be infinitely extended; and, if 
filial relationship to the legal profession be considered, 
as in the case of Wordsworth, the close connection be- 
tween poetry and law will look such a matter of course 
that the few eminent exceptions will only tend to prove 
the rule. Milton was the son of ascrivener. There is 
no need to indorse the fancy that Shakespeare may have 
been a law clerk, or to suggest that Dante might have 
been influenced by a residence at the great legal univer- 
sity of Bologna. But there is another list strikingly to 
the purpose—the long roll of great lawyers who, like 
Cicero, Sir Thomas Moore, Lord Somers, Blackstone 
and Sir William Jones, have found flirtation with the 
Muses no impediment to their marriage with the law. 
It may be that this close connection of two seemingly 
irreconcilable pursuits is due to some rule of contrast ; or 
is it that fiction, romance and verbiage afford to poetry 
and law a common standing-ground?”—A/dbany Law 
Journal. 


THE MISSION OF THE FLY. 


From the Scientific American. 
Apropos of the flies we print the following theory 
of a chemist in regard to them: 


The generally received opinion about flies is that, 
despite limitless ingenuity expended on patent traps 
and poisoned paper, they form one of those ills of life 
which, it not being possible entirely to cure, must per- 
force be endured with as good a grace as may be. Con- 
sequently when they ruin our picture frames and ceil- 
ings, insinuate themselves into our milk and molasses 
pitchers, or lull us to sleep with their drowsy buzzing, 
only to bite us during our slumbers and render the 
same uneasy, we thank fate that the cold weather will 
rid us of the pest. To be sure they are scavengers in 
their way ; but after we have spent several minutes in 
picking a score or more out of the butter dish, we 
arrive at the conclusion that it is an open question 
whether they do not spoil more good material than 
carry off bad. 

Festina lente, good reader, hasten slowly and do not 





anchor faith to such opinions until you are certain that 
the above sum up all the fly’s mission in this world. 
Musca domestica (science uses six syllables in Latin to 
express that which good round Saxon epitomizes in two) 
is a maligned insect. He fulfills a purpose of sufficient 
moment to cause you to bear his inroads into your morn- 
ing nap with equanimity or even complacently to view 
him congregated by the score within your hidden 
sweets. 


Did you ever watch a fly who has just alighted after 
soaring about the room for some little time? He goes 
through a series of operations which remind you of a 
cat licking herself after a meal, or of a bird pluming its 
feathers. First, the hind feet are rubbed together, then 
each hind leg is passed over a wing, then the fore legs 
undergo a like treatment; and lastly, if you look sharp, 
you will see the insect carry his proboscis over his legs 
and about his body as far as he can reach. The minute 
trunk is perfectly retractile, and it terminates in two 
large lobes, which you can see spread out when the 
insect begins a meal on a Jump of sugar. Now the 
rubbing together of legs and wings may be a smoothing 
operation ; but for what purpose is this carefully going 
over the body with the trunk, especially when that 
organ is not fitted for licking, but simply for grasping 
and sucking up tood? 

This query, which perhaps may have suggested itself 
to thousands, has recently for the first time been 
answered by a Mr. Emerson, an English chemist ; and 
certainly in the light of the revelations of that gentle- 
man’s investigations, the fly assumes the position of an 
important friend instead of a pest to mankind. Mr. 
Emerson states that he began his self-appointed task of 
finding out whether the house-fly really serves any 


appreciable purpose in the scheme of creation, except- 


ing as an indifferent scavenger, by capturing a fine 
specimen and gluing his wings down to a microscope 
slide. On placing the slide under the instrument, to 
the investigator’s disgust the fly appeared covered with 
lice, causing the offending insect to be promptly re- 
leased and another substituted in his place. Fly No. 2, 
was no better off than fly No. 1, and as the same might 
be predicated of flies 3, 4,5, (or of flies, as the 
algebras have it), Mr. Emerson concluded that here 
was something which at once required looking into. 
Why were the flies lousy? Meanwhile fly No. 2, on the 
slide, seemed to take his position very coolly, and, ex- 
tending his probuscis, began to sweep it over -his body 
as if he had just alighted. A glance through the 
microscope, however, showed that the operation was not 
one of selt-beautification; for wherever the lice were, 
there the trunk went. ‘he lice were disappearing into 
the trunk; the fly was eating them. Up to this time, 
the investigator had treated his specimen as of the 
masculine gender; but now he changes his mind and 
concludes it to be a female, busily devouring not lice 
but her own progeny. ‘The flies then carry their young 
about them; and when the family get too numerous or 
the mother too hungry, the offspring are eaten. 


Awhile reasoning thus, Mr. Emerson picked up a 
scrap of white writing paper, from which two flies ap- 
peared to be busily eating something, and put it under 
the instrument. There were the progeny again on the 
paper, and easily rubbed off with a cloth. “This,” he 
says, “set me thinking. I took the paper into the 
kitchen again and waved it around, taking care that no 
flies touched it, went back to the microscope and there 
found animalcules the same as on flies. I had now 
arrived at something definite; they were not the 
progeny of the fly, but animalcules floating in the air ; 
and the quick motions of the flies gathered them on 
their bodies, and the flies then went into some quiet 
corner to have their dainty meal.” 


The investigator goes on to describe how he con- 
tinuéd the experiment in a variety of localities, and how, 
in dirty and bad smelling quarters, he found the 
myriads of flies which existed there literally covered with 
animalcules, while other flies, captured in bed rooms or 
well ventilated, clean apartments, were miserably lean 
and entirely free from their prey. Wherever filth ex- 
isted, evolving germs which might generate disease, 
there were the flies, covering themselves with the 
minute organisms and greedily devouring the same. 


Mr. Emerson, while thus proving the utility of the fly, 
has added another and lower link to that curious and 








necessary chain of destruction which exists in animated 
nature. These infinitesimal animalcules form food for 
the flies, the flies for the spiders, the spiders for the 
birds, the birds for the quadrupeds, and so on up to the 
ast of the series, serving the same purpose to man. 
He certainly deserves credit for an interesting and novel 
investigation, and for an intelligent discernment which 
might even attack the more difficult task of teaching us 
the uses—for Nature makes nothing without some 
beneficial end—of the animalcules themselves. 


ORIGIN OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 


The postage stamp was born in London on the 
1oth of January, 1840, and England employed it 
alone for ten years. France adopted it on the Ist 
of January, 1849, and Germany in 1850. Accord- 
ing to M. Alphonse Esquiros, it was a curious inci- 
dent that gave rise to the idea of postage stamps. 
A traveler was crossing, about forty years ago, a 
district in the north of England. He arrived at 
the door of an inn where a postman had stopped 
to deliver a letter. A young girl came out to re- 
ceive it; she turned it over and over in her hand 
and asked the price of the postage. This was a 
large sum, and evidently the girl was poor, for the 
postman demanded a shilling. She sighed sadly, 
and said the letter was from her brother, and that 
she had no money; and so she returned it to the 
postman. The traveler was a man who rambled 
about the earth for instruction and observation. 
Having a good heart he offered to pay the postage 
of the letter, and, in spite of the resistance of the 
young girl, he paid the shilling. This resistance 
made him reflect. Scarcely had the postman 
turned his back than the young innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter confessed that it was a trick between her and 
her brother. Some signs marked on the envelope 
had told her all that she wanted to know, but the 
letter itself contained no writing. 

“We are both so poor,” she added, “and so we 
invented this mode of corresponding and prepay- 
ing our letters.” The traveler continuing his 
road, asked himself if a system giving place to 
such frauds was not a vicious one. 

The sun had not set betore Mr. Rowland Hill 
(that was the name of the traveler) had planned to 
organize the postal service upon a new basis. He 
saw that in England, where family ties were 
strong, and where the members often live far apart, 
where, too, the spirit of commerce knows no limits, 
the correspondence was only limited by the 
cost of the post ; and that by lowering this barrier, 
a great service would be rendered to society with- 
out hurting the resources of the treasury. These 
views were agreed to by the English Government, 
and on the roth of January, 1840, not more than a 
penny was paid for letters which circulated over 
the whole extent of the British Isles. This bold 
scheme soon surpassed the hopes of the legisla- 
tors. Ten years later, 1850, the number of letters 
increased from 1,500,000 to 7,239,962. Mr. Row- 
land Hill occupied in England the post of Secre- 
tary to the Postmaster-General.—£ xchange. 


In arecent work entitled “ Scientific Conversa- 
tions,” by M. Porville, of Paris, the reason why 
organic matter becomes a dangerous constituent of 
water is thus set forth: ‘ How does organic mat- 
ter become dangerous? We must not believe that 
it constitutes, as is superficially said, a toxic ele- 
ment. The phenomenon is more complex. The 
organic matter in suspension or in solution creates 
in the water a peculiar medium, suitable for the de- 
velopment of exceedingly small beings of the genus 
vibrio. itis no longer mere water—it is a world . 
of microscopic animals and plants which are born, 
live and increase with bewildering rapidity. The 
infusoria find in the water calcareous, magnesian 
and ammoniated salts, and their maintenance is 
thus secure. Drink a drop of this liquid, and you 
swallow millions of minute beings. But these are 
vibrios and vibrios. There are those which are ca- 
pable of setting up putrefaction in our tissues. 
These are our enemies, often our mortal enemies, 
Let water be placed in contact with organic remains 
capable of nourishing these malignant vibrios, and 
it at once becomes more dangerous than any 
poison.” —Pop. Sez. Monthly. 


We have done pitying ourselves, and done pity- 
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ing others. Whatever of sympathy is useful to 
strengthen persons under affliction, and to extricate 
them from suffering on the side of improvement, 
we gladly exercise; but to the faith which recog- 
nizes God's infinite care and tenderness over us, 
mere concern at suffering and blind pity are impos- 
sible. 


THE NEWS. 





Colonel Anthony, brother of Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
was recently killed in Missouri by an assassin. He avoid- 
ed giving any provocation to his assailant, and took every 
possible method to avoid a collision with him, while the 
latter was seeking to force a fight upon him. 


Elder Evans announces that the Shaker public meetings 
at Mount Lebanon will be suspended during the en- 
suing season, unless Providence otherwise orders. This 
decision is in consequence of the great destruction of 
buildings by the late conflagration having created a 
scarcity of storage-room, for which the meeting-house is 
now required. Re-building so absorbs the energies of 
the Society that any diversion is deemed inadvisable. 

In many parts of the West, immense numbers of 
grasshuppers have made their appearance, disposing of 
every green thing almost immediately. The prospect of 
crops in sections visited by this plague is discouraging, and 
many farmers are ready to move away and leave their 
land without cultivation. The Governor of Missouri 
has issued a proclamation for a day of fasting and 
prayer to avert the impending grasshopper plague. 


Sharkey the New York murderer who escaped from 
the Tombs with the aid of a woman and went to 
Havana, is now on his way to New York. There being 
no extradition treaty with Spain, no demand could be 
made upon the captain-general for his surrender. The 
Spanish were willing to place him on board a New York 
steamer, but no Captain would have any thing to do with 
him except the captain of the Crescent City, whose life 
Sharkey had repeatedly threatened. He is one of the 
most desperate and brutal of men, and for this reason the 
Spaniards abandoned him to his fate. 


Boston is preparing tu celebrate the Centennial Anui- 
versary of the battle of “ Bunker Hill,” June 17. At 
Bunker Hill monument, a large tent will be erected 
capable of seating 5,000 persons. It is proposed to 
illuminate two sides of the monument. The City Hall 
and other prominent buildings will be illuminated 
throughout, and nothing will be left undone which will 
tend to make the celebration any less imposing than the 
anniversary of the battles of Lexington and Concord. 


The East River bridge is now a public work. The 
governor signed the bill providing that it shall be built 
jointly by New York and Brooklyn. Under this new 
enactment, additional appropriations are authorized to 
an aggregate of $8,000,000, of which sum not more 
than $3,000,000 may be expended in any one year, and 
of which New York is required to contribute one-third. 
The affairs of the enterprise are to be administered by a 
new board of trustees sixteen in number, chosen 
equally by the two cities. 

One of the most audacious escapes from Sing Sing prison 
occurred a few days ago. In broad daylight five convicts 
seized a locomotive, dismissed the engineer and fireman, 
uncoupled it from the train and started off as fast as they 
could go. The engineer, however left the pumps open so 
the engine would fill with water and not run a great dis- 
tance. Atthe end of three miles the cylinder head of the 
engine blew out andthe convicts were obliged to take to 
the woods, where some of them were captured. At last 
accounts about 200 men were hunting for the remainder 
but without success. 


A suit of considerable importance affecting the rights 
of railroad passengers has been on trial in Auburn, and 
was decided by Judge Smith, Monday. The parties 
involved were Wm. B. Thrope of Auburn, plaintiff, and 
the New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co., 
defendants. The plaintiff claimed that he could obtain 
no seat in any of the ordinary coaches of the train in 
going from Syracuse to Auburn, and took a seat in the 
Wagner drawing-room car, remarking that he would 
vacate it at the next station if a seat in some other 
car was furnished him. The conductor demanded extra 
fare from the passenger, which the latter refused to pay, 
having already paid the usual fare to his destination. 





The culored porter then ejected him from the car with 
unnecessary violence, tearing his clothing and in- 
flicting slight scratches. The plaintiff instituted a 
suit therefor, demanding $10,000 damages. The de- 
fence raised a question of law, that the drawing-room 
car was owned and operated by the Wagner Company, 
and moved for a non-suit on the ground that the N. Y, 
Central Company were in no manner responsible for the 
action of the drawing-room attachés. Judge Smith de- 
nied the motion. The jury agreed upon a verdict, 
giving $1,000 damages for the plaintiff. So it would 
seem that railroad companies are obliged to furnish 
seats for passengers, and if not obtainable in the ordi- 
nary cars, the drawing-room cars may be occupied with- 
out extra charge. 
A PECULIAR AMUSEMENT IN PARIS. 

The Parisian fisherman has become proverbial 
Nothing can be caught in the Seine but the smallest 
of gudgeons, yet one sees a number of men fishing 
all day long from the quays, and quite satisfied if 
they take two or three little shiners during the day. 
These fishermen furnish material for numberless 
caricatures. One was represented at the Bridge 
of Arsniées imperturbably fishing while shells were 
falling around him, and when the Communists were 
throwing themselves into the river to escape the 
bombs and balls of the advancing enemy. One of 
Grevin’s caricatures represents a man looking over 
a parapet down upon a man fishing. He says: 
“That man must have time to lose; here I have 
been watching him for two hours, and he has not 
caught a thing.” There must be some charm in 
this work, for we find men sitting along the quays 
all day long, looking like symbols of patience on a 
monument, and above them are a score or more of 
persons as patiently watching them for hours and 
hours, and perhaps wondering the while how the 
fishermen can afford to lose so much time. I have 
frequently stopped to see these curious pictures, 
but never remember to have seen but one gudgeon 
hauled out of the water, but it escaped from the 
fisherman’s hand. But the capture drew cheers 
from the spectators upon the parapet. For two 
months there is to be no more fishing, and the ar- 
dent sportsmen who pass their time angling for 
shiners, now scarcely know what to do with them- 
selves.— Zime’s Correspondent. 





RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 
HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 


It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 
How a pure personal life can be lived, 


How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 


No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has teen thus published. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 
Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing d; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 





P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA Crrcuar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without - 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,” for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OnErpa CircuLar. " 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 








Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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